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MEMORIAL CONCERNING ELIZABETH M. 
SUTTON. 
Read and approved in the late Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

When the ripe sheaves have been gathered 
into the earthly garner, some gleanings ever 
fall from their treasure; golden grains drop 
here and there unconsciously from the labor- 
ers, the little mite of summer’s rich store, for 
those who follow after the workers to gather 
and appropriate to their necessities. e feel 
the force of this beautiful idea, as our hearts 
suggest a tribute of affectionate remembrance, 
to one whose work has ended, who has been 
gathered, in the ripeness and vigor of a well- 
spent life, into the heavenly fold. And as we 
turn to that life, so fully developed in all that 
gives dignity and beauty to a Christian char- 
acter, we find much to gather up that she, in 
her humility, unconsciously dropped among 
us worthy to treasure,—ornaments of value 
necessary for the adornment of hearts seeking 
the pathway of the just, even those “of a 
meek and quiet spirit.” 

She was born at Marcus Hook, Delaware 
county, Pennsylvania, Third month 27th, 
1813. Her parents were John and Mary 
Hewes. In consequence of the death of her 
excellent mother she had charge of her father’s 
house from the time of leaving school until 
her marriage,—and the order, affectionate 
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she regulated that home have had an influ- 
ence on the lives of those who were then her 
intimate companions. 

Her girlhood was bright and glad, never 
from thoughtlessness, but because she culti- 
vated the feeling of a constant presence of a 
loving Father that gave a sense of safety and 
protecting care; and this dwelling on the in- 
finite kept her humble and. unpretending 
about herself. Even then she was a constant 
attender of meetings, in that respect, too, ex- 
ercising an influence over her young friends. 

Seventh month 13th, 1833, she was united 
in marriage to James L. Sutton, of Balti- 
more, who was not a member of the Society 
of Friends, but whose sympathy with her re- 
ligious views made the union one which cre- 
ated a home of order, love and peace. ‘All 
of their children becoming members of our 
Society also gives evidence of an exemplary 
influence and care over their lives. She was 
a true woman in every acceptation of the 
word; “the heart of her husband did safely 
trust in her, and her children rise and call 
her blest.” 

Her home was where she shone the bright- 
est, and from its altar, whereon she laid such 
precious gifts, she ever came forth to meet 
and mingle in social and religious life in that 
dignified humility that bespoke a close walk 


' with God. Communion with her was ever 


care, and conscientious frugality with which | elevating and enriching; the quiet force of 
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her character, flowing ir such a pure channel 
of Christian grace, forbade, in her presence, 
tale-bearing and detraction, and the criticism 
of those who are publicly called into the 
Master’s service in the church, never indulg- 
ing in it herself, gave an unspoken disap- 
proval of it to those who might, through un- 
watchfulness, indulge the habit. 

Her light was no fitful glare: her life no 
effort after the world’s applause; lovingly 
discharging the duties of mother, wife and 
friend, she sought in this way to do public 


good, through the sacred performance of 
home obligations, to create in the minds of 


her children a true sense of life’s demands, 
thus exerting a power in its mute eloquence 
of example worthy of imitation. 

For many years she was Clerk of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting, also of the Quarterly 
Meetings, being re-appointed to the former, 
filling the position to the entire satisfaction 
of her friends, only gaining a release through 
her earnest request, on account of an increas- 
ing defect of eyesight. In that station, as in 
all others, she was a beautiful example of the 
follower of the blessed Jesus, ever in her 
solid deportment giving evidence that she 
was about ber “Father’s business.” 

Her decline of health was very sweetly 
and patiently borne; and the closing scene 
of her earthly pilgrimage gave to the loving 
hearts that cherished her as their best earthly 
friend the full assurance that if they followed 
the unerring guide, as she had, they too, when 
this hour came to them, would hear the lan- 
guage—“ come, thou blessed of my Father, 
inherit the mansion prepared for you.” 

She expressed herself, in regard to the close, 
of being willing te go, seeing nothing in her 
way, having always endeavored to do the 

t she knew. this sweet and peaceful 
frame of mind she gently passed away, Sec- 
ond month 17th, 1881. 

Her funeral took place from the meeting- 
house, Lombard street, attended by a large 
circle of relatives and friends, after a meeting 
of much solemnity, in which testimony was 
borne to her worth, Second month 19th, 1881. 

Approved and signed by direction of Bal- 
timore Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 
Ninth month a 1881. 

LI M. Lams, 
Lyp1a C. ly Clerks. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONFERENCE OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Agreeably to announcement, the first of a 
series of conferences on the subject of Educa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 











ing, was held on the 10th inst., at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, Phila. 

A large and intelligent audience, composed 
mainly of teachers and school committees, 
responded to the call. It was gratifying to 
see representatives from schools outside the 
limits of our Yearly Meeting among those 
present. 

The first question to be considered, viz., 
“ What are the advantages of graded schools 
and how far- is rigid classification desirable 
for the best results in teaching?” was intro- 
duced by the reading of the following essay, 
prepared for the occasion by Henry R. Rus- 
sell, of Woodbury : 

“One of the evils necessarily attendant 
upon the work of instruction is that arising 
from the small number of teachers in propor- 
tion to the large number of pupils. Where 
the schools are so graded, however, that all 
the pupils of the same average attainments 
can be taught in the same classes, either in 
separate buildings or in separate rooms in the 
same building, the work is greatly simplified, 
and the more rigid the classification adhered 
to, the more perfect the mechanism; and 
thus the claims of graded schools are forcibly 
presented. Among the advantages claimed 
for them are the following, substantially as 
enumerated by J. P. Wickersham in his work 
on School Economy: the labor of teaching is 
reduced, the cost of school management lessened, 
the efficiency of the work increased, the order in 
the school promoted, the ambition of the pupils 
incited, instruction in the higher branches pro- 
vided for, and the necessity of leaving home to 
secure a good education removed. Experience 
has shown that it is not very much more dif- 
ficult to teach large classes than small ones 
or single individuals ; hence, where the num- 
ber off pupils is such as to justify the employ- 
ment of several teachers, the labor of in- 
struction may be greatly reduced, time econ- 
omized and the cost of school management 
materially lessened. By having his labors 
restricted either to a more limited number of 
studies or to such as he is specially interested 
in, the teacher can render his work more ef- 
fective; by having those of the same grade 
more immediately under his eye, he can the 
more readily keep them at work and in good 
order, and by inciting in them a laudable 
ambition to advance into higher grades, he 
can doubtless induce his pupils to make 
greater efforts and to accomplish more than 
could be done in an ungraded school. The 
economy of time and labor secured by these 
means will afford opportunities for instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of education, and 
the necessity of children’s leaving home to 
secure a good education be removed. 

“On the other hand, there are many objec- 
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tions to the present system of graded schools, 
the most important one, and one of very great 
amportance, being that the interests of the indi- 
vidual must too often be sacrificed to the in- 
terests of the class. It is doubtful whether 
all the advantages set forth above, even for 
the best graded system that could be devised, 
would, if a rigid classification is enforced, 
compensate for the loss sustained in this par- 
ticular. 

“E. E. White, in a paper reatl before the 
National Educational Assuciation of 1874, 


as quoted in an article in the ‘Cyclopedia of 


Education,’ says of the graded system, ‘ As 
a mechanism, it demands that pupils of the 
same grade attend school with regularity, 
and that they possess equal attainments, equal 
mental capacity, equal vigor, equal home as- 
sistance and opportunity, and that they be 
instructed by teachers possessing equal abili- 
ty and skill. But this uniformity does not 
exist Teachers possess unequal skill and pow- 
er. Pupils do not enter school at the same age; 
some attend only a portion of each year ; oth- 
ers attend irregularly, and the members of the 
same class possess unequal ability and have 
unequal assistance and opportunity. This 
want of uniformity in conditions makes the 
mechanical operation of the system imper- 
fect, and hence its tendency is to force uni- 
formity, thus sacrificing its true function as 
a means of education to its perfect action as 
a mechanism.’ The writer of the article re- 
ferred to very forcibly adds: ‘There is no 
doubt that this difficulty is inherent in the 
system and that no administration, however 
excellent, can wholly eliminate it.’ 

“In order that the advantages of graded 
schools may be substantial ones, it is import- 
ant that the system of grading should be 
adapted to the highest good of those who are 
taught as well as of those who teach. The 
aim of school education should be clearly 
understood. Unfortunately, there is not a 
general agreement on this point. One might 
suppose from the course of study marked out 
for pupils, from the time they begin their 
A BC's till they take their A.B.’s that the 
chief purpose of instruction is to enable stu- 
dents to shine intellectually as learned men 
and women. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
there is a higher aim for schools than to make 
scholars. The latter will often grow outside 
of the schools, independent of them, in spite 
of them. The aim of our schools should be 
to give to the young a good, thorough, practi- 
cal education—that is, it should teach them how 
to do well those things that they must practise 


most in their daily lives. This view, even if 


not general, has the strongest kind of sup- 
port. It is much more than a tradition 
among Friends, who inquire annually if the 





children of the Society ‘partake of learning 
freely, to fit them for business.’ In Locke’s 
system of education, ‘the part the pupil was 
to play in life was to be Kept constantly in 
view.’ The School Committee of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, in their report for 1873, seem 
to have regarded utility as the one end in 
view when they say that ‘the studies pursued 
in our common schools should be so pursued 
that they may result in something of direct 
use in the ordinary lives of New England 
men and women. The opinions above set 
forth are strikingly confirmed by those of 
Henry N. Hudson, teacher and author, who 
deserves to be quoted at some length. ‘I 
think it will be rightly in place to consider, 
briefly, what our people are aiming to prepare 
their children for, and what sort of an educa- 
tion it is the proper business of the school to 
give; that is to say, what form of mind and 
character and what disposition of faculties it 
is meant to impress. Now,I take it that a 
vast majority of the pupils of our schools are 
not to pass their lives as students or as au- 
thors. Their main business in this world is 
to gain an honest living for themselves and 
for those dependent upon them. And no 
plan of education is just that leaves this 
prime consideration behind. Then 
most of the pupils in our schools, ninety- 
nine hundredths of them at least, are to get 
their living by hand-work and not by head- 
work, and what they need is to have their 
heads so armed and furnished as to guard 
their hand-work against error and loss, and 
to guide it to the most productive means 
and methods.’ 

“Herbert Spencer says that ‘To prepare 
us for complete living is the function which 
education has to discharge, and the only ra- 
tional mode of judging of an educational 
course is to judge in what degree it discharges 
such function.’ 

“ Referring to Locke again, he says—that 
the tutor must remember— ‘That his busi- 
ness is not so much to teach the pupil all 
that is knowable, as to raise in him a love 
and esteem of knowledge, and to put him in 
the right way of knowing and improving 
himself when he has a mind to.’ 

Those who have marked out a graded 
course for most schools have practically ig- 
nored these views and have made a ve 
serious mistake in assuming that all should 
pursue the same or nearly the same course 
of study. There is such a difference in the 
time, taste and talent that pupils have for 
their work, and such a diversity of occupa- 
tions for which they are preparing, that to 
establish uniformity in the course of study, 
even in the lower grades, would tend to de- 
stroy individuality and to impair usefulness. 
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In the country, particularly, it is believed that 
it is neither practicable nor desirable to estab- 
lish anentirely uniform course of study ; and it 
is doubtless a great mistake to attempt it even 
in the city, for we must remember that statis- 
tics lead us to believe that less than one-third 
of all the pupils who enter the primaries ever 
get cemed them; and our attention should 
certainly be directed to making provision for 
these in order that they may go out into the 
world better prepared for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life. 
The graded course of instruction for the 
ublic schools of Philadelphia is appal- 
ing, covering about sixty closely printed 
pages, going into details with a minuteness 
that is amusing in spite of its seriousness, re- 
minding one of a time-table of a trunk line 
of railroads, and recalling what was said of 
the Superintendent of Instruction in France, 
that he could sit in his office and at any mo- 
ment tell what question was being asked in 
all the schools throughout the Republic. 
There is some danger of our copying some of 
its mistakes. There is too much machinery 
about all our schools. We need more of the 
Quincy method to break it down. There 
should be fewer studies, selected with refer- 
ence to their fitness; then more satisfactory 
results will be derived from our efforts and 
fewer students will break down under the en- 
forced and forcing system now unhappily in 
vogue. Emerson is quoted as saying that he 
who has been well instructed in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, is well educated. 
While the course of study should not, of course, 
be limited to these, but should be so arranged 
both in our graded and ungraded schools as 
to afford ample opportunities and facilities 
for those desiring it to pursue their studies in 
a thorough and systematic manner, these ele- 
mentary branches may indeed be so taught 
as to embrace not cnly other most useful sub- 
jects, but such as are regarded rather as ac- 
complishments, and the pupil be put, as 
Locke says, ‘in the right way of knowing 
and improving himself when he has a mind 
to > 


In our admiration for the excellent 
things that good schools are doing and may 
do for the young, and in our zeal to adopt 
an efficient system for the government and 
instruction of the schools within our own 
borders, let us not be led hastily into any at- 
tempts to establish an entirely uniform course 
of study; for the present extended course, 
as marked out in many of our graded schools, 
is an unnecessary evil, aggravated by the rigid 
classification insisted upon. 

Anne Shoemaker, of Friends’ Central 
School, followed. She said, in substance: 
There is no system of school education that 


is exactly adapted to every individnal ; bu, 
for the majority of children, a good graded 
school seems to me very greatly to be de- 
sired. 

As far as my experience goes, pupils are 
brightened and encouraged by being taught 
in classes in graded schools; the slow are 
encouraged and stimulated to greater efforts 
than when taught alone, and those who are 

uick and have confidence in themselves soon 
find their level. 

I do not think, as a general thing, that 
a wisely graded school is injurious to health. 
That children are forced, to their injury, is 
not, in my judgment, due especially to graded 
schools; nor do I think they repress indi- 
viduality. I am very sure there is a thor- 
oughness and exactness in graded schools 
that cannot be attained in any other way. 

Geo. L. Maris (I think the writer of the 
essay) asserted that nine out of every ten 
leave school at an early age, and are obliged 
to earn their living. One-third of the chil- 
dren in the public schools do not go beyond 
the primary classes. Does this apply to our 
schools? The question seems to be whether 
we are now pressing the studies in the pro- 
per way, and following the natural order, in 
our graded schools. 

J. M. Child, of Central School— Where the 
teaching is individual the tendency of the 
teacher is to suit the taste of the pupil, and 
not to yive a thorough education; while in 
the graded school the amount of time and 
attention to be devoted to the various sub- 
jects is fixed,‘and the scholar is required to 
take the regular course. Possibly, if the 
same branch were pursued at the same hour 
by all the scholars it would be better. The 
want of symmetrical education is one of the 
difficulties of the ungraded system. One 
other advantage of a graded school results 
from the necessity that often exists of re- 
moving from one school to another. If they 
are graded, the scholar can take his place 
in the class without the necessity of going 
over and over again what has already been 
studied. 

M. E. Janney—“ Just as the twig is bent 
the tree is inclined.” All parents know that 
children want to do just what they like. 
Nothing is so necessary as to do the right 
thing the right time. The desultory man- 
ner wastes the time of both teacher and 
scholar. 

Annie Cooper—Graded schools are very 
important and desirable. The difficulty would 
be overcome by having the classification 
more elastic, but’ still keeping in view the 
grade. It would be an advantage if the pu- 
pils could be kept from feeling that they 
were numbered. 
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H. Russell, of Woodbury—Those who are 
opposed to graded schools do not advocate 
a neglect of system. Ungraded schools may 
be classified. 

L. J. Roberts—The whole intent of educa- 
tion is to develop the intellect in a harmo- 
nious manner. Every child has some fac- 
ulty more largely developed than the rest. 
It is the duty of the educator to see that 
the dormant faculties are aroused and cul- 
tivated ; that which is most pleasant will be 
easily acquired. After the scholar passes 
beyond the school-room he can take up and 

ursue those branches of study that he likes 

est. It is a great mistake to allow him 
to choose for himself at the beginning. A 
graded school is the one that will, best ac- 
complish the purposes of education. 

D. F. Wharton did not feel prepared to 
give an opinion ; was struck with the remark 
of one who said, “A man is educated who 
understands reading, writing and arithme- 
tic.” She would add grammar. That was 
the education of 70 years ago, and grammar 
was beautifully taught then. Many who 
graduate at colleges fail in their spelling 
and grammar. The high pressure system 
she must bear her testimony against—so 
many are broken down by it. 

C. M. Biddle—In our city schools we have 
been obliged to adopt the graded system. 
Our children do not leave after the course 
in the primary department is completed, 
but pass on through the school. A few might 
do better in other schools, but the great ma- 
jority are benefitted by being taught together 
in our graded classes. What we want to 
know is how this applies to the schools in 
the country. 

Aaron B. Ivins, of Central School—What 
applies to our schools will not always apply 
to our friends in the country. We must 
make great allowance. They have not the 
teachers; the attention must be given to the 
primary scholars, and country teachers can- 
not adopt a course that is entirely satisfac- 
tory. Children do better when they have 
companions in study. 

Abby Paul, Salem, N. J—What is done 
in city schools cannot be done in the country. 
The teacher must be left to the exercise of 
her own judgment. 

Sarah Pyle, London Grove—Our object is 
to make our schools good schools, and they 
should be graded. There are a few bright 
scholars that will get along anywhere and 
under any system. The average mind is bet- 
ter in classes. Most of our country schools 
have but one teacher. 

Anna Croasdale, Abington—I have some- 





by that term. Our pupils are taught to 
read in classes. Spelling, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and grammar are taught in classes. 
Where there are many pupils, teaching can- 
not be satisfactory without classification. 

Perhaps the difference of opinion in regard 
to grading is among the more advanced 
classes. There are certain things that must 
be studied; afterward the scholar might be 
left free to take up special branches. 

H. E. Kirk expressed the hope that, this 
subject will be well digested before we pass 
from it. We of the country want to know 
what we can best do. The feeling is that it 
is impossible to have graded schools. We 
want instruction. 

Anne Shoemaker—In the country it is 
impossible to have what are strictly called 
graded schools, but we can have classes. 
The scholars come of all ages from 6 to 20. 
There are so many advantages in the coun- 
try schools in other directions, that compen- 
sate for the advantage of grade, that the 
teacher need not be discouraged. The chil- 
dren that come from the country schools to 
our grammar department generally succeed 
quite as well as the city children; there is 
much less to take their attention, and usu- 
ally they feel the importance of using the 
time well. 

Chas. Walton—If each grade has a special 
time set apart, it is possible to have a grad- 
ed school, even with one teacher. The time 
spent in the school-room is longer than in the 
city schools. A skillfully classified country 
school isa graded school. This system enables 
the teacher to impart instruction to a much 
larger number. Pursuing a prescribed course 
of study may not meet the wish of every 
child, but it does not prevent him from after 
attention to those branches he prefers. Chil- 
dren are not the proper judges of what is best 


to learn, or of their progress in school. 
(To be continued.) 





OBEDIENCE. 

This universe is governed by laws. At the 
bottom of everything here there is a law. 
Things are in this way and not that: we call 
that a law or condition. All departments 
have their own laws. By submission to them, 
you make them your own. Obey the laws of 
the body,—such laws as say, Be temperate 
and chaste: or of the mind,—such laws as 
say, Fix the attention, strengthen by exercise ; 
and then their prizes are yours, —health, 
strength, pliability of muscle, tenaciousness 
of memory, nimbleness of imagination, etc. 
Obey the laws of your spiritual being, and it 
has its prizes too. For instance, the condition 


times thought that those who discuss graded | or law of a peaceful life is submission to the 
schools do not know exactly what is meant | law of meekness: “ Blessed are the meek, 
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for they shail inherit the earth.” The condi- 
tion of the beatific vision is a pure heart and 
life: ‘“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” To the impure, God is 
simply invisible. The condition annexed to a 
sense of God’s presence—in other words, that 
without which a sense of God’s presence can- 
not be—is obedience to the laws of love: “If 
we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and 
His love is perfected in us.” The condition 
—— wisdom and certainty in truth is 
obedience to the will of God, surrender of 

rivate will: “If any man will do His will, 

e shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I speak of myself.” —F. 
W. Robertson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpbon, E. C., Eleventh mo. 18th, 1881. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Dear FRreEnps—Some one has kindly sent 
me a copy of Friends’ Intelligencer, contain- 
ing an account of the recent action taken by 
the Friends of Illinois Yearly Meeting in 
reference to the condition of their local pris- 
ons. May I be permitted to express briefly, 
in Friends’ Intelligencer, my deep interest in 
and gratification with this good example of 
the American Friends, both from my point 
of view as Secretary of the British Howard 
Association and also as a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends of London Yearly Meeting. 

It has been my privilege, for many years, 
to correspond and to be personally earner 
with some of the prominent philanthropists 
of America in relation to prison discipline 
and penal reforms. Amongst these I ma 
ae! mention my late honored friend, 

r. E. C. Wines, of New York, whose remo- 
val by death is greatly regretted on our side 
of the Atlantic as well as on yours. But 
until now I have not had the pleasure of 
hearing of any systematic Church action by 
any religious late as such, for the promotion 
of the moral and religious interests of crim- 
inals. Of course, both amongst Friends and 
other bodies, there have been occasional in- 
stances of some attempts to visit special prisons 
or to exercise some passing duty towards offen- 
ders within their walls. But Illinois Yearly 
Meeting appears to be the first Church organ- 
ization which has put forth a thoroughly eys- 
tematic and carefully arranged course of 
Christian labor in this direction. This is an 
honorable and praiseworthy step, and will be 
cordially appreciated by many. And ulti- 
mately we may hope that it will be imitated 
| other Church organizations on both sides 
of the Atlantic. But the restrictions and se- 

vernments ren- 

ifficult here than 


vere routine of European 
der such labors far more 
amongst yourselves. 
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Secéndly—This action of the Illinois 
Friends is very interesting even from the 
Quaker point of view. It bears witness to 
the continuing concern of Friends to recog- 
nize that there is something of God, even if it 
be but a germ and spark of right, in every 
human being, however degraded. It is the 
same old principle which led to the long and 
ultimately successful struggle against slavery 
in which Friends bore so leading a part. 
And here impartial truth claims the remark 
that your branch of the Society took by far 
the most faithful, the most consistent and the 
most laborious share in this great work, so 
far as your continent was concerned. One 
of the leaders of the British Anti-Slavery 
movement once remarked to me: “The chief 
workers in our cause, in America, were 
amongst the ‘other branch’ of the Society of 
Friends—including, in particular, such hon- 
ored names as Thomas Garrett, of Delaware, 
and Isaac T. Hopper, of Philadelphia and 
New York.” This witness is true. And it. 
is greatly to the honor of your branch that. 
it is so. 

It is indeed very painful that various di- 
visions have taken place in our once united 
Society. For there is much still that each 
body holds in common with its predecessors 
of the once united and undivided meee 
Still, also,are there important and valuable 
principles cherished specially by each body. 
Could they but be all held in union, how 
greatly would the additional influence of the 
one body be. 

Possibly, however, there may come a time 
when Friends of each division may be more 
willing than heretofore to recognize what is 
good in each body so far as they can, whilst 
more practically recognizing the truth of our 
separate and individual responsibility to our 
Sovereign God and Saviour. 

As an English Priend, I am glad to hear 
that there still is such philanthropic wisdom 
and religious earnestness in “the other 
branch” of Friends as is now manifest by 
the action of its Illinois Yearly Meeting ; 
and, indeed, by various other evidences of 
activity in your body. Many here have been 
pained by the temporary check to your inte- 
rests occasioned by the destruction of Swarth- 
more College. But we hear also that, with 
an energy and determination worthy of your 
British ancestry, you are arranging for its 
early restoration. 

ay the blessing of the Highest attend 
your branch of the Society and our own. 
And, through that blessing, may we all be 
favored to increase in the faith and reverence 
and truth of our Lord and Saviour. 

I remain, with respect and good wishes, 

Witiiam TAiack. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 

On the morning of the 25th of Eleventh 
month a company of ten in number left 
Bloomington to attend Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Clear Creek, Ill. The 
weather was cold, though pleasant, having 
moderated several degrees from the severe 
cold of the day previous, and after a ride of 
three hours we arrived at L’Ostant, at which 
place we were met by kind friends, amply 
supplied with robes, etc., to protect us from 





cited, which were indeed good and well cal- 
culated to elevate the moral tone of the indi- 
vidual. There were also excellent essays by 
two young women, on “ Success in Life” and 
the “ Relation of the First-day School to Re- 
form.” 

Seventh-day morning the committee hav- 
ing care of isolated Friends met and prepared 
a report for the meeting, which convened at 
the usual hour. It was not large, but atten- 


h t tive. There is not generally so much busi- 
the cold during our eight miles’ ride to our | ness at this quarter as at the others—the 


final destination; the wind was strong and | appointment of some committees, and some 
cold, and we needed all the wraps that we | business from the Yearly Meeting, being the 
could use. principal work to engage our atiention. The 
On reaching the homes of our friends, at | afternoon and evening were devoted to social 
half-past twelve, we enjoyed the warmth of | intercourse, these opportunities being much 
their fires and the pleasure of good dinners, | prized. 
and after partaking of the latter it was time| First-day morning dawned upon us bright 
once more for those of us who were part of | and beautiful, like spring. At the appointed 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders to be on | time Friends again met for public worship, 
our way to attend its session. The meeting | and after a short time of silence a Friend arose 
was small, being represented in person by | and delivered quite a lengthy discourse, in 
members from but two of our Monthly Meet-| which he compared the positive and negative 
ings, the other three by reports only, change-| terms used in mathematics to the human 
able weather and poor health preventing the | mind, showing that, as in that science the 
attendance of some who would otherwise have | negative never adds anything to the amount 
been with us. These Friends were much | nor increases its value, so in life a negative 
missed. Our band is few in number when | character has no force, is really nothing; 
all are gathered. We felt, névertheless, that | whereas a positive character has the element 
we had a favored season, thus demonstrating | of force and energy, and can be of account. 
that not in large numbers alone are life anf He entreated the young who were present to 
strength to be found. The answer to the| know on which side they were working and 
fourth query, suggesting that more care in | to let that be the positive side for right; they 
instructing our families in our principles and | would never regret it; he could speak from 
testimonies would be profitable, led one| experience. In early life he had been led to 
Friend into deep exercise, in which he que- | serve God, and truly his lot had been a hap- 
ried whether we had been faithful in the dis | py one; he had been blessed in basket and 
charge of this duty. Was nota great deal/|store, and he could feelingly say, “My 
of the light reading so often found on our | Father, my God, Thou art good!” He was 
tables opposed to these principles? We who | followed by another speaker, who urged the 
had raised our children to mature age, and | necessity of regeneration on all his hearers 
now saw them and their associates taking | who had not yet experienced the new birth. 
their turn in the active walks of life, with| In the evening a lively temperance meet- 
young families of their own to train, should | ing was held, it Toleg the regular time for 
encourage and help them by our counsels. | holding it (once in two weeks). There were 
We do not always see the fruit of our labors; | readings and recitations, speeches and ad- 
with all our best endeavors, our children will | dresses, all upholding the doctrine of total 
sometimes not heed our instructions ; but, if| abstinence from all that intoxicates. One 
we have acted in full accordance with the | Friend had a most excellent and stirring ad- 
best light given us, we will have the consola- | dress to young men. Would that it were in 
tion arising from a knowledge of the per-| my power to convey an idea of the force and 
formance of known duty. What is more | earnestness, the eloquence and life that per- 
precious to parents than the welfare of their | vaded her every sentence, as in chaste and 
offspring ? forcible language she pleaded with them to 
In the evening the First-day School Quar- | stand firm to the cause of right. 
terly Conference met. It was well attended| Close attention was paid during the deliv- 
and an interesting time, the little children of | ery, and let us hope that it may be produc- 
from eight to twelve years of age making it | tive of good. Near the close of the meeting 
pleasant by reading and recitations, so well | a petition was presented for signatures, pray- 
rendered as showed they were thoroughly im- | ing our legislature to grant the elective fran- 
bued with the spirit of the articles they re-| chise to women; it received many names. 
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Two of the speakers during the evening had 
expressed their firm conviction that when 
that was done there would be no need to ask 
prohibitory laws. There are earnest, active 
temperance men and women in that neigh- 
borhood ; they are not confined to the Society 
of Friends, but all work together for the ac- 
complishment of the same grand and glori- 
ous object—the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. 

But the time has come for us to disperse, 
and, with many an affectionate farewell, we 
separated for our respective lodgings, and the 
Quarterly Meeting and its adjuncts were 
things of the past. The next day was balmy 
and pleasant, and our friends conveyed us to 
the cars, which soon carried us to our several 
homes, feeling better for this period of reli- 
gious and social commingling. 

e. H. Coate. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, TWELFTH MoO. 17, 1881. 





AccounTABILITY.—The householder in the 
parable, who was about to depart into a far 
country, called his servants and gave a por- 
tion of his goods to each, with the injunction 
“Occupy till I come.” They were at liberty 
to use the trust according to the ability of 
each and to enter into any trade or business that 
gave reasonable promise of increase, with a 
freedom that left no excuse for want of faith- 
fulness. 

Herein lies the great encouragement con- 
tained in this simple lesson of Jesus. When 
the time of reckoning came those servants 
who had used their lord’s money profitably, 
and were able to return it with increase, 
whether great or small, received the same 
commendation—the “Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord.” 

We see that it is not the amount we have 
received, nor the gain we have added, but 
the certain fact of increase that determines 
the verdict, The using or not using consti- 
tutes our success or failure; we are not to al- 
low the smadllest trust to remain idle. 

“Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou 
oughtest to have put my money to the ex- 
changers, that at my coming I should have 
received mine own with interest,” was, the 
stern rebuke to him who had simply kept his 

Jord’s money, wrapping it up with care and 
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laying it away, that he might give back just 
what he had received, nothing more. “ Heré, 
take that is thine.” Why should his lord 
censure him? Had he not also been faithful 
to his trust? Was it not a meritorious act 
that he had not suffered loss to come to that 
which had been put into his hands? 


Are there not many amongst us to-day who 
think the same, and are doing the same, hop- 
ing to be accepted at the hour of reckoning, 
because they have not suffered that which 
was entrusted to their keeping to be wasted 
or lost, as thousands around us are doing, for- 
getting that whether we have the much or 
the little of our Lord’s treasure, He holds us 
responsible not alone for its safe keeping, but 
for the increase it should bring? We may 
not excuse ourselves by saying we have so 
little. We cannot fold our single gift ina 
napkin, and hide it away; it must be used, 
and so used that it will give an increase. 
Here is another lesson that cannot be set 
aside—the using that gives certain gain. 


To use implies thought, labor, energy— 
thought, that we may discover how and where 
we can make the best investment; labor, to 
carry out that which seems to promise largest 
returns, and energy and perseverance in push- 
ing forward to completion whatever we un- 
dertake. We all know what this means in 
our outward affairs, and can readily see that 
such thoughtful care and effort in the busi- 
ness of life gives competence as its reward. 


Let us give the same thought to the things 
that pertain to the spiritual life. What if it 
be but one single gift that we hold in trust, 
let us see what we can make out of it, put it 
to the test ; every day brings opportunity for 
investment in some way or another. Let us 
seek wisdom, that we may be led aright in 
this matter; and let us not be afraid to use. 
Sometimes in the outward our investments 
are unprofitable, even when we are the most 
careful; those upon whom we rely prove 
false. Not so with the “enduring riches” ; 
we need not be afraid of loss. The require- 
ment is, “Occupy.” Over and over again it 


will come back to us a hundred fold, to our 
own peace and comfort, and the honor and 
glory of Him from whom every good and 
perfect gift is received. 


~ 
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Tae Prestpent’s Messacxy. — The first 
annual message of President Arthur, pre- 
sented to Congress on the 6th inst., is an in- 
teresting and able review of the recent ac- 
tion of the United States Government. 


He announces the satisfactory condition of 
our foreign relations generally, with brief 
mention of the Chilian question, which now 
is in a delicate state of uncertainty. The 
action of the special envoy who has been 
accredited to Chili may, perhaps, be the oc- 
casion of a special message to Congress later. 

Home affairs are in a very happy condi- 
tion. It is seen that a surplus revenue of 
more than $100,000,000 has been applied to- 
wards the redemption of the national debt. 
The total reduction of interest effected by the 
payment of maturing bonds and by refund- 
ing at a lower rate is $16,826,292.25. This 
is a very gratifying exhibit, and the Presi- 
dent reminds Congress that the continuance 
of existing laws, unmodified, would ex- 
tinguish the whole debt in ten years. 

In view of these facts, the President re- 
commends the abolition of all Internal Rey- 
enue taxes except those on tobacco, spiritu- 
ous and malt liquors, and the special taxes 
on dealers in these articles. 

The revision of the present tariff laws, the 
rehabilitation of the navy and other measures 
which appear at this time to require atten- 
tion, are duly elaborated. In regard to In- 
dian Affairs, the President appears to*be 
fully in accord with the enlightened and hu- 
mane views of Secretary Kirkwood. He ad- 
vocates such legislation as will place the In- 
dian on the same footing as other American 
citizens, the allotment of lands in severalty 
and liberal grants for the establishment of 
schools like those at Carlisle, Hampton and 
Forest Grove, in addition to the reservation 
schools. 

The pension arrears bill is shown to have 
been a wildly improvident measure, involv- 
ing a vast expenditure of national funds and 
enormous clerical labor. 

We are glad to see that President Arthur 
again invites the attention of Congress to the 
subject of establishing a system of savings 
depositories in connection with the Post-office 
Department. This measure, which has been 





pretty thoroughly tested in other countries, 
might be the means of greatly advaneing the 
interests of our toiling millions, and is earn- 
estly. advocated by a large portion of our 
wisest and most virtuous citizens. We hope 
Congress will find time to give it due con- 
sideration at an early day. 

We find the President’s remarks upon 
Civil Service Reform so interesting that we 
present them almost in full in another column. 

The decline of our Merchant Marine, the 
Government of Alaska and the need of ad- 
ditional safeguards of legislation in regard to 
the Presidential succession, are all ably 
treated in the Message, which closes with an 
assertion: of earnest purpose to co-operate 
with Congress in such measures as will best 
promote the public weal. The entire Mes- 
sage will repay a studious reading. 






















DIED. 


CLARK.—On Tenth month 24th, 1881, at 
the residence of her parents, near Mt. Plea- 
sant, Ohio, T. Ella, daughter of George P. and 
Samaria I. Clark, aged 29 years; a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 

DEACON.—On Twelfth month 12th, 1881, 
near Mt. Holly, N. J., Anna §8., wife of Ben- 
jamin H. Deacon, and daughter of Clayton 
Zelley, in her 29th year. 

KENT.—On Eleventh month 21st, 1881, at 
his late residence, in West Fallowfield, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., Daniel Kent, in his 79th year ; 
a member of Penn’s Grove Monthly Meeting. 

LUKENS.—On Sixth-day, Twelfth month 
9th, 1881, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Rarclay Walton, Asenath, widow of Amos L. 
Lukens, in her 74th year; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
The Winkle, or Ladle Shell—One of the 


most common objects to be met with on the 
sea-shore are the strings of egg-cases or 
capsules of the winkle, or ladle shell. These 
strings vary from twelve to twenty inches in 
length, and contain from forty to seventy-five 
capsules. The first few capsules are always 
small and barren, says A. W. Roberts, in the 
Scientific American, while the others contain 
from fifty to one hundred eggs. After hav- 
ing exhausted the jelly-like substance with 
which the capsules are charged, the youn 

winkles eat their way out through tou 

membranes at the ends of the egg-cases. On 
escaping from the capsule, the young winkle 
buries itself in the sand, leaving only the 
end of its siphon (through which it breathes) 
exposed. When newly laid, the egg-cases 
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are of a light creamy color, and the tough, 
leathery substance of which they are com- 
sae is translucent.' These egg-cases are 

eposited by the winkle when buried under 
the sand. Several deposits are made from 
March until late in the fall, and during the 
summer large quantities of the egg-cases 
come ashore on Coney Island between Nor- 
ton’s Point and Brighton Beach. 

The winkle dees not like a rough, rocky 
bottom, and frequents only sandy and muddy 
bottoms. It is not an enemy to oysters and 
other bivalves, but feeds on small crustaceans 
and marine worms. “The flesh of the win- 
kle,” says Mr. Roberts, “is the toughest of 
all marine food that I have eaten. Still 
there is a colony of colored people back of 
Keyport, N. J., known as ‘ Winkle Town,’ 
from the fact that its inhabitants live large- 
ly on winkles, whose shells line the road- 
side in large heaps.” In Europe the winkle 
is known as the pear shell, because of its 
shape; in this country it is called the ladle 
shell, because the fishermen when calking 
their boats sometimes use the empty shell to 
run the tar into the seams. The winkle is 
one of the largest shells on the North Ameri- 
can coast, sometimes measuring seven inches 
in length. It is found from Cape Cod to 
Mexico.—Selected. 


—————<68 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR ON CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


In my letter accepting the nomination for 
the Vice Presidency, 1 stated that, in my 
judgment, “no man should be the incumbent 
of an office the duties of which he is for any 
cause unfit to perform, who is lacking in the 
ability, fidelity or integrity which a proper 
administration of such office demands.’ 

This sentiment would doubtless meet with 
general acquiescence, but opinion has been 
widely divided upon the wisdom and practi- 
cability of the various reformatory schemes 
which have been suggested, and of certain 
proposed regulations governing appointments 
to public office. The efficiency of such regu- 
lations have been distrusted, mainly because 
they have seemed to exalt mere educational 
and abstract tests above general business 
capacity, and even special fitness for the par- 
ticular work in hand. It seems to me that 
the rules which should be applied to the 
management of the public service may pro- 
perly conform in the main tosuch as regulate 
the conduct of successful private business. 
Original appointments should be based upon 
cevieteleal fitness. The tenure of office should 
be stable. Positions of responsibility should, 
so far as practicable, be filled by the promo- 


tion of worthy and efficient officers. The in- 
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vestigation of all complaints, and the punish- 
ment of all official misconduct, should be 
prompt and thorough. The views expressed 
in the foregoing letter are those which will 
govern my administration of the executive 
office. They are, doubtless, shared by all in- 
telligent and patriotic citizens, however di- 
vergent in their opinion as to the best methods 
of putting them into practical operation. 

or example: The assertion that “original 
appointments should be based upon ascer- 
tained fitness” is not open to dispute. But 
the question, How, in practice, such fitness 
can be most effectually ascertained? is one 
which has for years excited interest and dis- 
cussion. The measure which, with slight 
variations in its details, has lately been urged 
upon the attention of Congress, and the Ex- 
ecutive has as its principal feature the scheme 
of competitive examination. Save for cer- 
tain exceptions, which need not here be 
specified, this plan would regulate admission to 
the service only in its lowest grade, and would 
accordingly demand that all vacancies in 
higher positions should be filled by promotion 
alone. In these particulars it is in conform- 
ity with the existing civil service system of 
Great Britain. And, indeed, the success 
which has attended that system in the coun- 
try of its birth is the strongest argument 
which has been urged for its adoption here. 
The fact should not, however, be overlooked 
that there are certain features of the English 
system which have not generally been re- 
ceived with favor in this country, even 
among the foremost advocates of civil service 
reform. 

Among them are: 1. A tenure of office 
which is substantially a life tenure. 2. A 
limitation of the maximum age at which an 
applicant can enter the service, whereby all 
men in middle-life or older are, with some 
exceptions, rigidly excluded. 3. A retiring 
allowance upon going out of office. These 
three elements are as important factors of the 
problem as any of the others, To eliminate 
them from the English system would effect a 
most radical change in its theory and prac- 
tice. ‘The avowed purpose of that system is 
to induce the educated young men of the 
country to devote their lives to public em- 
ployment, by an assurance that, having once 
entered upon, they need never leave it, and 
that, after voluntary retirement, they shall be 
the recipients of an annual pension. That 


this system, as an entirety, has proved very 
successful in Great Britain seems to be gen- 
ay conceded even by those who once = 

its adoption. To a statute which should 
incorporate all its essential features I should 
feel bound to give my approval, but whether 
it would be for the best interest of the public 
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to fix upon an expedient for immediate ex- 
tensive application, which embraces certain 
features of the English system, but excludes 
or ignores others of equal importance, may 
be seriously doubted, even by those who are 
impressed, as I am myself, with the grave 
importance of correcting the evils which in- 
here in the present methods of appointment. 

If, for example, the English rule, which 
shuts out other persons above the age of 25 
years from a large number of public employ- 
ments, is not to be made an essential part of 
our system, it is questionable whether the at- 
tainment of the highest number of marks at 
a competitive examination should be the 
criterion by which all applications for ap- 
pointment should be put to test.' And under 
similar conditions it may also be questioned 
whether admission to the service should be 
strictly limited to its lowest ranks. 

There are very many characteristics which 
go to make a model civil servant; prominent 
among them are probity, industry, good 
sense, good habits, good temper, patience, 
order, courtesy, tact, self-reliance, manly 
deference to superior officers and manly con- 
sideration for inferiors. The absence of these 
traits is not supplied with the knowledge of 
books or by promptitude in answering ques- 
tions, or by any other quality likely to be 
brought to light by competitive examination. 
To make success in such a contest, therefore, 
an indispensable condition of public employ- 
ment would very likely result in the practi- 
cal exclusion of the older applicants, even 
though they might possess qualifications far 
superior to their younger and more brilliant 
competitors. These suggestions must not be 
regarded as evidencing any spirit of opposi- 
tion to the competitive plan, which has been 
to some extent successfully employed already 
and which may hereafter vindicate the claims 
of its most earnest supporters. 

But it ought to be seriously considered 
whether application of the same educational 
standard to persons of mature years and to 
young men fresh from school and college 
would not be likely to exalt mere intellectual 
proficiency above other qualities of equal or 
greater importance. 

Another feature of the proposed system is 
the selection by promotion of all officers of 
the government above the lowest grade, ex- 
cept such as would fairly be regarded as ex- 
ponents of the policy of, the Executive and 
the principles of the dominant party. 

To afford encouragement to faithful public 
servants by exciting in their minds the hope 
of promotion if they are found to merit it, is 
much to be desired. 

But, would it be wise to adopt a rule so 
rigid as to permit no other mode of supply- 


ing the intermediate walks of the service? 
There are many persons who fill subordinate 
positions with great credit, but lack those 
qualities which are requisite for higher posts 
of duty; and, besides, the modes of thought 
and action of one whose service in a govern- 
mental bureau has been long continued, are 
often so cramped by routine procedure as 
almost to disqualify him from instituting 
changes required by the public interests. An 
infusion of new blood, from time to time, into 
the middle ranks of the service might be 
very beneficial in its results. The subject 
under discussion is one of grave importance. 
The evils which are complained of cannot be 
eradicated atonce; the work must be gradual. 

The present English system is a growth of 
years, and was not created by a single stroke of 
executive or legislative action. Its begin- 
nings are found in an order in council pro- 
mulgated in 1855, and it was after patient 
and cautious scrutiny of its workings that, 
fifteen years later, it took its present shape. 
Five years after the issuance of the order in 
council, and at a time when resort had been 
had to competitive examination as an experi- 
ment much more extensively than has yet 
been the case in this country, a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons made a re- 
port to that House which, declaring its ap- 
proval of the competitive plan, deprecated, 
nevertheless, any precipitancy in its general 
adoption, as likely to endanger its ultimate. 
success. During this tentative period the 
results of the two methods of pass examina- 
tion and competitive examination were close- 
ly watched and compared. It may be that, 
before we confine ourselves upon this impor- 
tant question within the stringent bounds of 
statutory enactments, we may profitably 
await the result of further inquiry and ex- 
periment. 

The submission 6f a portion of the nomi- 
nations to a Central Board of Examiners, 
selected solely for testing the qualifications of 
applicants, may perhaps, without resort to 
the competitive test, put an end to the mis- 
chiefs which attend the present system of ap- 
pointment, and it may be feasible to vest in 
such a board a wide discretion to ascertain 
the characteristics and attainments of can- 
didates in those particulars which I have 
glready referred to as being no less ee 
than mere intellectual attainment. If Con- 
gress should deem it advisable at the present 
session to establish competitive tests for ad- 
mission to the service, no doubts such as have 
been suggested shall deter me from givin 
the measure my earnest support; and 
urgently recommend should there be a fail- 
ure to pass any other act upon this subject 
that an appropriation of $25,000 per year 
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may be made for the enforcement of Section 
1758 of the Revised Statutes. With the aid 
thus afforded me I shall strive to execute the 
provisions of that law according to its letter 
and spirit. I am unwilling, in justice to the 
present civil servants of the government, to 
dismiss this subject without declaring my 
dissent from the severe and almost indis- 
riminate censure with which they have been 
recently assailed. That they are, as a class, 
indolent, inefficient and corrupt, is a state- 
ment which has been often made and widely 
credited; but when the extent, variety, deli- 
acy and importance of their duties are con- 
sidered, the great majority of the employees 
of the government are, in my judgment, de- 
serving of high commendation. 


——s9————-- 
From the Nineteenth Century. 
WORRY. 


; The cause, or condition, which 
most commonly exposes the reserve of mental 
energy to loss and injury is worry. The tone 
and strength of mind are seriously impaired 
by its wearing influence, and, if it continue 
long enough, they will be destroyed. It sets 
the organism of thought and feeling vibrating 
with emotions which are not consonant with 
the natural liberation of energy in work. 
The whole'machinery is thrown out of gear, 
and exercise, which would otherwise be pleas- 
urable and innocuous, becomes painful and 
even destructive. It is easy to see how this 
must be. The longest note in music, the 
most steady and persistent ray of light—to 
use an old-fashioned expression—the tonic 
muscular contraction, are all, we know, pro- 
duced by a rapid successsion of minute motive 
impulses or acts, like the explosion and dis- 
charge of electricity from alternately con- 
nected and separated points in a circuit ;* in 
fact, a series of vibrations. Mental energy 
doubtless takes the same form of development. 
If a disturbing element is introduced oe the 
obtrusion of some independent source of 
anxiety, or if, out of the business in hand, 
the mind makes a discord, confusion ensues, 
and for the time being harmonious action 
ceases. Working under these conditions in 
obedience to the will, the mental organism 
sustains injury which must be great, and may 
be lasting. The function of the warning 
sense is suspended ; the reserve is no longer 
a stock in abeyance, and it ceases to give 
stability to the mind; the rhythm of the 
mental forces is interrupted; a crash is 
always impending, and too often sudden 
collapse occurs. The point to be made 
clear is this: overwork is barely possible, 
and seldom, if ever, happens, while the mind 
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exercise. The moment, however, the natural ' 
rhythm of work is broken and discord 
ensues, the mind is like an engine with the 
safety-valve locked, the steam-guage falsified, 
the governing apparatus out of gear; a break- 
down may occur at any instant. The state 
pictured is one of worry, and the besetting 
peril is not depicted in too lurid colors. The 
victim of worry is ever on the verge of a 
catastrophe : if he escape, the marvel is not 
at his strength of intellect so much as his 
good fortune. Worry is disorder, however 
induced, and disorderly work is abhorred by 
the laws of nature, which leave it wholly 
without remedy. The energy employed in 
industry carried on under this condition is 
lavished in producing a small result, and 
speedily exhausted. The reserve comes into 
play very early in the task, and the faculty 
of recuperation is speedily arrested. Some- 
times loss of appetite announces the cessation 
of nutrition ; otherwise the sense of hunger, 
present in the system, is for a time preterna- 
turally acute, and marks the fact that the de- 
mand is occasioned by loss of power to appro- 
ge instead of any diminution of py- 

he effort to work becomes daily more labor- 
ious, the task of fixing the attention grows 
increasingly difficult, thoughts wander, me- 
mory fails, the reasoning power is enfeebled; 
prejudice—the shade of defunct emotion or 
some past persuasion—takes the place of 
judgment; physical nerve or brain distur- 
bance may supervene, and the crash will then 
come suddenly, unexpected by on-lookers, per- 
haps unperceived by the sufferer himself. 
This is the history of “worry,” or disorder 
produced by mental disquietude and distrac- 
tion, occasionally by physical disease. 

The first practical inference to be deduced 
from these considerations is that brain-work 
in the midst of mental worry is carried 
on in the face of ceaseless peril. Unfortuna- 
tely, work and worry are so closely connected 
in daily experience that they can not be 
wholly separated. Meanwhile the worry of 
work—that which grows out of the business 
in hand—is generally a needless though not 
alwaysan avoidable evil. In a large propor- 
tion of instances this description of disorder 
is due to the lack of education in brain-work. 
Men and women, with minds capacious and 
powerful enough but untrained, attempt feats 
for which training is indispensable, and being 
unprepared, they fail. The utilitarian policy 
of the age is gradually eliminating from the 
educationary system many of the special 
—— by which minds used to be developed. 

his is, in part at least, why cases of sudden 
collapse are more numerous now than in years 


is acting in the way prescribed by its consti-| gone by. It is not, as vanity suggests, that 
tution, and in the normal modes of mental | the brain-work of to-day is so much greater 
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than that exacted from our predecessors, but 
we are less well prepared for its performance. 
The treatment of this form of affection, the 
break-down from the worry of work, must be 
preventive; the sole remedy is the reversal 
of a policy which substitutes results for pro- 
cesses, knowledge for education. It is a ser- 
ious cause of discomfiture and sorrow in work 
that so much of the brain-power expended is 
necessarily devoted to the removal of extran- 
eous causes of worry. Labor is so fatal to 
life, because it is so difficult to live. The 


deadly peril of work in the midst of worry | Th 


must be confronted, because the disturbing 
cause can only be got rid of by persistent 
labor. This is the crux of the difficulty, and, 
in the attempt to cure the evil, the struggling 
mind finds its fate involved in a vicious cir- 
cle of morbid reactions. Nevertheless, it is 
the fact that work in the teeth of worry is 
fraught with peril, and whenever it can be 
avoided it should be, let the -sacrifice cost 
what it may. 

The second deduction must be, that there 
is no excuse for idleness in the pretense of 
fear of “overwork.” There is some reason 
to apprehend that the attention recently 
directed to this alleged cause of mental un- 
soundness has not been free from a mischiev- 
ous influence on minds only too ready to take 
refuge in any excuse for inactivity. If the 
private asylums of the country were searched 
for the victims of “ overwork,” they would 
nearly all be found to have fallen a prey to 
“ worry,” or to that degeneracy which results 
from lack of purpose in life and steady 
employment. This is a grave assertion, but 
it points to an evil itis especially needful to 
expose. Weak minds drift into dementia 
with wondrous celerity when they are not 
carried forward to some goal, it matters little 
what, by the impulse of a strong motive. 
The bugbear of “overwork” is, it may be 
feared, deterring parents and friends from 
enforcing the need of sedulous industry on 
the young. The pernicious system of “ cram” 
slays its thousands, because uneducated, un- 
developed, inelastic intellects are burdened 
and strained with information adroitly de- 
posited in the memory, as an expert valet 
packs a portmanteau, with the articles likely 
to be first wanted on the top. Desultory 
occupation, mere play with objects of which 
the true interest is not appreciated, ruins a 
still larger number; while worry, that bane 
of brain-work and mental energy, counts its 
victims by tens of thousands, a holocaust of 
minds sacrificed to the demon of discord, the 
foe of happiness, of morality, of success. The 
enemy takes many shapes and assumes be- 
wildering disguises. Sometimes he comes in 
like a flood, hurrying everything before him ; 
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with heaps of work to be done in less than 
adequate time. Now the victim is hurried 
from task to task with a celerity fatal to sanity. 
Then he is chained like a galley-slave to 
some uncongenial labor without respite. 
Again, a buzz of distracting and irritating 
mental annoyances seem let loose to distress 
and distract him. Under each and all of 
these guises it is worry that molests, and, un- 
less he be rescued, will ruin him. Meanwhile,. 
the miseries of “ overwork,” pure and simple, 
are few and comparatively insignificant.’ 
ose who bewail their infliction most loud! 
are weak of mind or torpid of brain, Of 
such lame and maimed mortals we are not 
now thinking. Their lot may be humiliating 
or pitiable, as their condition is due to neglect 
or misfortune; but our concern is with the 
multitude of strong and able-minded workers 
who fail at their task. These are the victims 
not of overwork but of worry, a foe more treach- 
erous and merciless than all besides. The 
mind-cure for the malady to which “ worry” 
gives rise, and from which so many suffer, is 
not idleness, or “ rest,” in the ordinary sense 
of that term, but orderly and persistent work. 
The work by which they have been injured 
has not been excessive, but bad of its kind 
and badly done. The palsied faculties must 
be strengthened and incited to healthy nutri- 
tion by new activity, at first, perhaps, admin- 
istered in the form of passive mental move- 
ment, and then induced by appropriate 
stimuli applied to the mind. 

Man is like a house: with a kitchen and 
dining room, where he cooks and eats; a 
library, where he studies; a parlor, where he 
mingles with his friends; a home-room, re- 
served for more sacred companionships., God 
is the sunlight ; and only he truly enjoys any 
part of this wonderful mansion who opens 
windows in every room and lets God in to fill 


it with light and life and love.— Lyman 
Abbott. 


~ 





THE GREAT BORE OF PETITCODIAC. 
By J. E. ROCKWELL. 

The tidal-wave which rolls in from the 
ocean between Nova Scotia and Cape Cod, as 
it advances up the Bay of Fundy, finds its 
area so restricted that it is compelled to pile 
up its waters, and thus make up its enorm- 
ous tides for which this region is celebrated. 
Even at Portland and Eastport the rise of the 
water is very much above the ordinary height 
along the Atlantic coast. At St. John the 
fall in the river just as it enters the harbor 
is entirely overcome, and the waters, which 
at low tide have a descent of 24 feet, are first 
brought toa level and then flow upward with 
a full and strong current and a fall of four 
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As the tide sweeps up into the 
small basins and estuaries which lie af the 
upper end of the Bay of Fundy the current 
becomes something fearful, and the rise of the 
water varies from 30 to 70 feet. 

In the Petitcodiac River, a stream which 
enters the extreme northeastern terminus of 
the bay, this influx of the tide assumes the 
form of an immense wave which is called the 
“Bore,” and whose rapid movement is a 
phenomenon well worth a visit. The best 
oe from which it may be seen is at the 

near which stands the thriving town’ of 
Moncton, a station on the Intercolonial Rail- 
between Halifax and the Provinces, 
where the road forks for St. John or Quebec. 

Until within a few years this place was 
known simply as the “ Bend,” but under the 
stimulus of travel and trade it has sprung up 
into a smart town of some 5,000 inhabitants. 
It has some commerce and one or two ship- 
yards. Its docks are built in two stories, 
the upper one being for the receipt or dis- 
charge of freight, and the lower one serving 
as a shelf on which vessels may lie when the 
tide is out. At high tide one sees a broad 
and deep river, capable of floating the largest 
ships in the world. Soon after the current 
turns and the waters begin to fall with in- 
creasing rapidity and force, until nothing is 
seen but a broad bed of sand and mud be- 
tween two banks some fifty feet in height. 

Taking a position below the shipyards, 
upon a dock which stands up high and dry 
forty-five feet above the bottom of the river, 
nothing can be seen of that large sheet of 
water but an insignificant stream making its 
way here and there through mud and quick- 
sand, at the rate of five or six miles an hour, 
and being evidently the last drainings of 
the water which has sunk away with the fall- 
ing tide. Here and there a vessel may be 
seen resting upon the lower shelf of its dock 
and with its keel far above the water. Sud- 
denly a long white wave, varying according 
to the state of the moon and wind, from four 
to seven feet in height, is seen rapidly moving 
up the river from below the bend a mile or 
twodistant. Asit advances it ploughs up the 
mud and sand, making for itself new chan- 
nels along the bed of the river, reversing at 
once the downward course of the stream and 
sending along a column of water full six feet 
in depth, which fills the channel] from shore 
to shore. This wave, or Bore, rapidly passes 
upward and out of sight, leaving behind a 
strong and full current which continues to 
rise until the river has reached its highest 
point and filled its banks with a stream of 
salt water 45 feet in depth. Twice a day 
this tidal-wave pours its watery treasure into 
this river, making it sufficiently large and 


as it retires, leaving only an unsightly bed of 
sand through which saaes the last drain 
of the waters which have swelled up from the 
ocean to which they have again returned. 

It is said that the droves of swine which 
at low tide venture out to hunt for shell-fish 
have always one of their number on the look- 
out for the tidal wave, and at his signal rush 
for the shore in time to escape destruction. 
I cannot vouch for the truth of this by 
observation, but several of whom I inquired 
assured me it was literally true. 

Ispent a day at Moncton, on my way from 
Halifax to St. John, with several tourists, 
for the simple purpose of witnessing this tidal 
phenomenon known as the Bore of Petitco- 
diac. None of us regretted the delay. The 
only wonder is that nothing is said of this 
curiosity in the railway advertisements. It 
was only after considerable inquiry that I 
learned even where it could be seen. And 
when I reached the town of Moncton there 
seemed to be a total want of information as 
to the time of the low tide and the best point 
from which to witness the passage of the Sook 
The tourist who wishes to visit the Basin of 
Minas and the Acadian Valley, made memor- 
able in the story of Evangeline, may readily 
take this in his way thither from St. John, and 
will surely have no occasion to regret the 
loss of a day in seeing this remarkable fea- 
ture in the tides of the Bay of Fundy.—Zu. 
Chris. Weekly. 





THE FUTURE POET. 


Among the toil-worn poor my soul is seeking 
For one to bring the Maker’s name to light, 
To be the voice of that almighty speaking 
Which every age demands to do it right. 
— our silken bards environ ; 
: who would be the tongue of this wide 


and 
Must string his harp with chords of sturdy 


iron 
And strike it with a toil-embrownéd hand. 


One who hath dwelt with Nature well attended, 
Who hath learnt wisdom from her mystic 


books, 
Whose soul with all her countless lives hath 
blended, 
So that all beauty awes us in his looks: 
Who not with body’s waste his soul hath 


pampered, 
ho as the clear northwestern wind is free, 
Who walks with Form’s observances unham- 


pered, 
And follows the One Will obediently ; 


Whose eyes, like windows on a breezy summit, 
Control a lovely prospect every way ; 
Who doth not sound God’s sea with earthly 
plummet, 
And find a bottom of but worthless clay ; 
Who heeds not how the lower gusts are work- 
ing, 
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Knowing that one sure wind blows on above, 
And sees, beneath the foulest faces lurking, 
One God-built shrine of reverence and love; 





‘‘They say I am rich, but I’m feeling so 














poor, 
I wish I could —e with you even ; 
i 


- . The pounds I have lived for and laid up in 
Who sees all stars that wheel their shining store 
marches For the shillings and pence you have 
Around the centre fixed of Destiny, given.” 


Where the encircling soul serene o’erarches 

The moving globe of being like a sky ; 
Who feels that God and Heaven’s great deeps 

are nearer 

Him to whose heart his fellow-man is nigh, 
Who doth not hold his soul’s own freedom 
_ _ dearer - 

Than that of all his brethren low or high ; 


' Who to the Right can feel himself the truer 
For being gently patient with the wrong, 
Who sees ‘a brother in tlie evil-doer, 
And finds in Love the heart’s blood of his 


‘Well, ‘Squire,’ said the Deacon, with 
shrewd common sense, 
While his eye had a twinkle of fun, 
‘Let your pounds take the way of my shil- 
lings and pence, 
And the thing can be easily done.”’ 





It is a fact certainly not without signifi- 
cance that there are five senses by which we 
receive impressions of the outward world, 
and only one organ by which, ordinarily 
ae we may send out our thoughts into 
the world. We have two eyes and two ears, 
but only one mouth; what can this mean but 
that we are not to tell the half of what we 
see and hear? 


song ;— 
This, this is he for whom the world is waiting 
4 To sing the beatings of its mighty heart, 
Too long hath it been patient with the gratin 


Of scrannel pipes, and heard it miscall 
Art. 


To him the smiling soul of man shall listen, 
Laying awhile its crown of thorns aside, 
And once again in every eye shall glisten 
The glory of a nature satisfied. 
His voice shall have a great commanding mo- 
tion, 
Heaving and swelling with a melody 
Learnt of the sky, the river and the ocean, 
And all the pure majestic things that be. 





IMMANUEL KANT. 


Kant in all his life scarcely left Kénigs- 
berg at all. It might almost be said that 
not for one day did he pass beyond the sub- 
urbs of the almost Oriental town of East 
Prussia, where he was born, where he lived 
for eighty years, and whete he died. Seldom 
has history been honored by the record of 
a life so good, so pure, so privately blame- 
less and lovely, so. publicly devoted to all 
honest and upright things, to unfaltering ex- 
ecution of the task appointed, to earnest 
striving after the truth and the light, and 
to loyal efforts to leave men a little better 
and a little wiser than he found them. It 
is difficult not to be profoundly, almost pain- 
fully, impressed by the simple sweetness and 
goodness of Kant’s life. 

Kant the man was small of stature, feeble 
of appearance. The being with the deformed 
right shoulder, with the concave breast, who 
was scarcely more than five feet high, with 
the fair hair, fresh complexion and light blue 
eyes, ranked physically among the world’s 
pygmies rather than her giants. But his 
face looks out upon us with a wise and ten- 
der gravity. Inquiry is there, and the deep 
desire of truth, all touched and tempered by 
that wonderful human pity and kindliness of 
his. A good, wise, worn old face it is, as we 
behold it in latter-day portraits and engrav- 
ings—a face well deserving of love no less 
than homage. Indeed, the great thing that 
impresses the student of Kant’s life is the 
marvelous lovableness of the philosopher. 
This was the quality which endeared him to 
all who knew him. He had a somewhat cyn- 
ical theory of friendship, which happily was 


Awake then, thou! we pine for thy great 
presence : 
To make us feel the soul Once more sublime, 
Weare of far too infinite an essence 
To rest contented with the lies of Time. 
»- Speak out! And lo! a hush of deepest won- 


der 
Shall sink o’er all this many-voicéd scene, 
As when a sudden burst of rattling thunder 
Shatters the blueness of a sky serene. 
J. R. LOWELL. 





THE DEACON’S ADVICE TO THE "SQUIRE RELA- 
TIVE TO PROPERTY VALUATION. 


John G. Whittier, at the request of one of 
the lady managers of the Fair and Festival 
of the Brooklyn Industrial School Associa- 
tion, which closed in the Brooklyn Academ 
on Saturday night, sent a new poem, whic 
was published in the Fair journal. The fol- 
lowing are the lines, which are entitled 

A Valuation: 


The old ’Squire said, as he stood by his 


gate 
And his neighbor, the Deacon, went by: 
‘* In spite of my bank stock and real estate, 
You are better off, Deacon, than I. 


‘* We're both growing old, and the end’s 
drawing near ; 
You have less of this world to resign ; 
But in Heaven’s appraisal your assets, I 


fear, 
Will reckon up greater than mine. 
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allowed, as many other cynical theories have 
been allowed by their upholders, to have no 
influence upon his relation with those about 
him. He had accepted for himself the Aris- 
totelian paradox “ My friends, there are no 
friends;” and he affected to regard the all 
that is implied in the word “ friend ” as being 
of no better value than the formulated pro- 
testations of fidelity and sincerity which con- 
clude a letter and which are purely a custom, 
as the S. V. B. E., E. V., which stood service 
with Roman letter-writers for si valetis bene 
est, ego valeo. But this grim, unlovely theory 
had to be abandoned in the end, when he 
found that so many men were true to him. 
His recognition of facts was stronger than his 
devotion to his theory. He saw that he had 
friends, and he gave up his cheerless paradox. 
— Gentlemen’s Magazine. 





ITEMS. 


LARGE pee of excellent coal have been 
discovered along Green River, in Washington 
territory. 


A SMALL company has been formed in Con- 
stantinople who meet regularly for worship 
after the manner of Friends. 


THE forty-seventh Congress met and was 
organized on the 5th inst. The message of the 
President was delivered on the day following. 


THE President has signed a convention for 
an interchange of money orders between the 
United States and New Zealand and New 
South Wales. 


THE steamer Orient arrived at Plymouth, 
eopane, a few weeks ago with one hundred 
and fifty tons of frozen Australian meat in a 
state of ‘‘ perfect preservation.” 


A TELEGRAM from London states that the 
Meifoo, the first of a regular line of steamers 
under the Chinese flag, arrived in the Thames 
on the 6th inst. with 3,000 tons of tea. 


THE Washington Citizens’ Committee of 
One Hundred intends to take energetic steps 
during this session of Congress to bring about 
some action in regard to the Potomac flats. 
The committee is composed of some of the 
most influential citizens in Washington, but 
heretofore, even with the co-operation of the 
President, they have been unable to bring 
about any result in this matter, which is of 
such vital importance to the health of the 
capital. 


THE report of Professor Abel on colliery 
explosions confirms the theory that coal-dust 
is an important factor in them. A mixture of 
coal-dust and air is not explosive; but if a 
quantity of fire-damp which, mixed merely 
with air, would be harmless, is also present, a 
highly explosive atmosphere is produced. 
Professor Abel’s experiments show that any 
kind of dust mixed with air, containing a 
a ey of ee converts the 
mixture into an explosive compound.—Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. - 





FEARFUL LOSS OF LIFE.—The Ring Theatre 
at Vienna was destroyed by fire on the even- 
ing of the 8th inst. The theatre took fire just 
before the beginning of the opera. The house 
was tolerably full, and the loss of life very 
great. A later telegram states that ‘one thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty persons are an- 
nounced at the Police Bureau as missing, and, 
assumiug that many of these will turn up, it 
is feared that the total loss will not be much 
less than one thousand persons. It is now 
probable that there were six hundred in the 
fourth gallery. All the persons in the third 


row of the parquet perished. Some persons, 


who entered the theatre a few minutes after 
the fire was discovered remarked at the time 
that comparatively few escaped. The theatre 
holds 2, Every place was occupied except 
the parquet and boxes. Consequently the to- 
tal loss may be found to be nearly one thou- 
sand.”’ 


Accounts of disturbances in Ireland still 
continue. Torturing and killing the cattle of 
rent-paying farmers is a class of outrages 
which is growing in popularity. Opposition 
to rent-paying is said to be especially marked 
in the county of Limerick, where the sheriff 
was reported on Thursday to hold 300 writs of 
eviction against tenants for rent due. Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, however, seems to find en- 
couragement in the condition of affairs, as he 
has written to the Pall Mall Gazette that he 
considers the phase of agrarian crime less 
dangerous than the domination of the Land 
League. The rent-paying farmers, whose cat- 
tle are being killed and who are being shot 
at every day or two, probably regard this as 
a very poor sort of consolation. The Ladies’ 
Land League continues active operations in 
exhorting tenants not to pay rent, and in 
giving assistance to those who obey their be- 
hests. A lady, Miss Reynolds by name, who 
has been especially conspicuous in this sort 
of work of late, has been served with a sum- 
mons charging her with aiding and abetting 
a criminal conspiracy to prevent payment of 
rent.— The Nation. 





NOTICES. 


The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Temperance will hold a conference 
at Girard Avenue meeting-house, northwest 
corner of Seventeenth street and Girard ave., 
on Sixth-day, Twelfth month 23d, at 8 P.M. 
A paper on the Effects of Alcohol on the Hu- 
man System will be read and the subject 
opened for discussion. All are invited. 

A Temperance Conference, under the care 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meeting eommit- 
tees of Western Quarter will be held at Ken- 

ett Square, on Seventh-day, 24th inst., at 10 
o’clock A.M. Friends of the cause from other 
Soe Meetings are cordially invited to 
attend. 


A Circular Meeting will be held on Twelfth 
month 18th, at 3 P.M., at Schuylkill, Pa. 


A meeting for worship will be held on First- 
day next, at 3 P.M., at the residence of Alfred. 
Ogden, 1117 Lehigh avenue. 
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